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that the remoter effects of conduct, which from being more
indirect and diffused are less thrust upon our view than the
immediate, are in the long run of superior importance; so
that the general ideas of them and the feelings towards them
are 'more conducive to welfare' than those which want to
be forthwith gratified; and this consciousness invests them
with an influence which at last countervails the mere blind
intensity of momentary appetency. This change Mr.
Spencer calls ' moralisation] and regards as the defining
essence of the ethical life: the sentiment of virtue is the
* abstract idea,' picked out and unified from all the concrete
cases of satisfied want through voluntary conduct, and
differs from the image of any given satisfaction only as every
generalisation differs from its particulars. It is a * better
guide/ then, to what? To a favourable balance of pleasure;
and this is its whole superiority; an appetite and a virtue are
contrasted only as two grades on the hedonistic scale; the
latter is but a higher Prudence than the former; and to be-
come moral is to be set free from impiudence. So long, then,
as any inward conflict continues, it lies between a smaller
and a larger figure on the list of pleasantness, and discloses
no other quality in respect of which the springs of action
are different. And when the conflict ends, it is simply the
award of final advantage to foresight over blindness, as in
any other case of baffled ignorance; the crown, labelled as
the prize of Conscience, is found to be sitting on the brows
of Intellect. This is the point at which, for reasons already
plain, I find myself obliged to part from Mr. Spencer; and
to affirm that the springs of action contain two sets ofdi/er-
ences^ the hedonistic and the moial, which cannot be psy-
chologically resolved into one; that of the former the measure
is in their sequel, of the latter, in their principle; that in
the same pair, the member that is first in the one measure may
be last in the other; that just in this, and not in the re-
latively high and low figures on each scale, taken by itself
alone, consists the conflict of* temptation; and that in the
persistent recognition by the will of the moral precedences,